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BY G. D. PRENTICE. 


Sleep on—sleep on—above thy cors 
The winds their sabbath keep,— 
The wave is round thee—and thy breast} 

Heaves with the heaving deep; 
O’er thee, mild eve her beauty flings, 
And there the white gull lifts her wings; 
And the blue halcyon loves to lave 
Her plumage in the holy wave. 


Sleep on—no willow o’er the bends | 
With melancholy air, 

No violet springs, nor dewy rose, 
Its soul of love lays bare; 

Butthere the sea flower bright and young 

Is sweetly o’er thy slumbers flung; 

And, like a weeping mourner fair, 

The pale flag hangs its tresses there, 


Sleep on—sleep on—the glittering depths 
Of ocean’s coral waves 

Are thy bright urn—thy reqnium | 
The music of its waves;— 

The purple gems forever bnrn, 

In fadeless beauty round thy urn: 

And, pure and deep as infant love, 

The blue sea rolls its waves above. 


Sleep on—sleep on—the fearful wrath, 
Of mingled cloud and deep, 
May leave its wild and stormy track 
Above thy place of sleep. 
But when the wave has sunk to rest, 
As now “twill murmur o’er thy breast; 
And the bright victims of the sea 
Perchance will make their home with thee. 


Sleep on—thy corse is far away, 
But love bewails thee yet,— 
For thee the heart-wrung sigh is breathed, 
And lovely eyes are wet:— 
And she thy young and beauteous bride, 
Her thoughts are hovering by thy side; 


As oft she turns to view with tears | first affliction. 


The Eden of departed years. | 








| 
MY FIRST AFFLICTION, | 
I had heard often of the grief of parents at the loss of chil- | 
dren. I thought I sympathised with the afflicted, and so I | 
did to acertain extent. I never could see a fond mother bend 
over the dead form of her beloved child without desiring to 
weep with her—but ah! with that grief a stranger intermed- 
dleth not. ‘To me there was always something affecting in 
the deep and solemn dignity of death, and in the speechless | 
eloquence of the grave. Living for the most part of my days 
within sound of a sweet village bell of New England, noth- 
ing could be more solemn than its knell, when tolling at the 
occasional burial of an inhabitant. But oh how different the | 
sound when it was for my child!! Little Gertrude had wound 
her silvery cords round and round my heart. From the time | 
of her birth she gradually insinuated herself in the bosom of | 
parental affection, until no child seemed so tender, so lovely, || 
so triumphant over a father’s heart. How mysterions the | 
growth of attachment! It is the work of God that he may fulfil | 
his purpose. What a chaos of disjecta membra would the world | 
present without it! So little Gertrude lived for me, and I—too | 
much for her. At the table she sat next to me—abroad she 
walked with me—at church she sat by my side—at night she 
lay by my bosom—she loved me with the pure simplicity of a 
child, and with the enthusiastic ardor of a daughter; yes, a 
daughter. Let no father impatiently long for sons. He may 
please himself with the ideas of boldness and masculine energy 
and moral or martial achievement, but ten to one he will meet | 
with little else than forwardness, recklessness, imperiousness, 
and ingratitude. “Father, give me the portion that falleth to 
me,” was the imperious demand of the profligate prodigal who | 











'detaining her a long time in view of the promised land, at 
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had been indulged from his childhood. This case is the repre- 
sentation of thousands. The painter that drew that portrait, 
painted for all posterity. But the daughter—she clings like the 
rose-leaf around the stem, to the parent home, and the paren- 
tal heart; she watches the approving smile, and deprecates 
the slightest shade on the brow; she wanders not on forbidden 
pleasure grounds; wrings not the hearts at home with her 
doubtful midnight absence; wrecks not the hopes to which 
early promise had given birth; nor paralyzes the soul that 
doats on this, its chosen object. Wherever the son may wan- 
de. in search of fortune or pleasure, there is the daughter 
withia the sacred temple of home, the Vestal Virgin of its in- 
nermost sanctuary, keeping alive the flame of domestic affee- 
tion, and blessing that existence of which she herself isa part. 
As my youngest cherub threw her arms around my neck, and 
breathed into my ear, “Dear father,” could I have imagined 
that that very night would witness her little form struggling 
with a fierce disease? But so it was. Ah, father! fond, doting 
father! you think that child is yours. A few rosy summers 
have passed over its head. Its cheeks are in full bloom—her 
eye, gay with childhood’s innocent joys, looks cheerily and 


‘confidingly into your own delighted face—her step bounds 


over the garden path, and in her little hand she brings you a 
bunch of flowers. This is happiness too exquisite for death 
to permit. It was mine, In one month it was mine. In the 
next it was all buried in the depths of the grave that opened 
to receive the precious form of my Gertrude. I then learned 
a lesson, of which I had not before a suitable conception, that 
I do not own any thing in the creation of God. I had closed 
the dying eyes of a beloved mother—and much I loved her— 
no child could love more—but a lingering consumption, after 


length let her go with joy to take full possession. I had buried 
a beloved sister, who, under a similar course of protracted 
discipline, was ripened for her heavenly rest; but this was my 


Every parent understands me. Every father knows I speak 
the truth. There is not on earth a tie so peculiar, so myste- 
rious, so inexpressible. Ten thousand infinitely minute fibres 
are sundered at the bold stroke of death. The breaking of a 
million of arteries would not cause such a flow. The actual 
loss is not indeed like that of losing a conjugal partner, but 
the feeling, the emotion, the complexity of grief’ is too intense 
to be surpassed. A part of both of yourselves dies! the pledge | 
of your affection—the joy of your soul—the concentrating point 
of your united love is snatched away, and an appalling vacancy 
is created in the soul. ‘The strength of a parent’s love is seen | 
in its appropriate evidence while life lasts—in the anxious | 
look—the eager inquiry—the restlessness of the heart—the | 


assiduity of attention—the sleepless vigilance. Oh, how the | 
mother watched over that child! Every power, faculty, and | 
appetite of the system seemed to pay its tribute to the im- 
pending danger. When nature was exhausted, the mother 





would lie on the bed in a vain effort to sleep; her soft and sup- 
pressed groans reechoing through the silence of midnight the 
afilicting groans of the little sufferer. To sce a child, whose | 
powers of moral agency have not yet been developed, or who 


can have no suitable sense of responsibility, writhing under | 
the scourge of a relentless disease—looking at you most im- | 
ploringly for that help which you can no more give than create | 
a world—this is as humiliating as it is heart-rending—you are | 
the cause of those sufferings—you could entail, but you can- 
not relieve. You could be the means of a sinful, painful ex- | 
istence, but you could not impart holiness to that existence. 

In the case of my sweet Gertrude—hope clung to the last | 
relic of probability of recovery, nay, forced itself an existence 
in the very mouth of despair, and even tried to rally its expi- | 
ring energics over her breathless corpse. After four weeks’! 


NO. 52. 















suffering the last night came. G. requested me to lie 
by her side that night, as if to give me some consolation for 
the approaching stroke of death; and ere the morning dawned 
her spirit had fled! That, indeed, was the opening of a new 
scene in the hurried drama which was passing before me. It 
was my first affliction. I could write a volume on its im- 
pressions and its tendencies, but it would weary. 

Ina lonely grave, in a romantic situation, repose the remains 
of my cherished one, secure alike from present suffering and 
the danger of future ills. That spot I love to visit,.and to 
repeat, in Kirk White’s touching lines: 


“Securely laid 
In this, thy last retreat, 
Unheeded o’er thy silent dust 
The storms of life shall beat.” 


And another day (which the Father hath in his own power,) 
shall gather me and my loved family in one redeemed circle, 


where tears and trials forever cease, and love and joy fill every 
heart.—Jour of Com. 


THE TWO WALKS, 


A village teacher in Germany was once instructing his 
scholars concerning the difference between a good and a bad 
conscience, and the nature of a still small voice of the heart. 

When he had done speaking, he said to the children, 
“Which of you can tell me a story to illustrate the truths I 
have been teaching?” 

One of the boys rose up, and said, “I could tell a story 
which seems to me to show how a good conscience, and a bad 
one differ; but I do not think I could tell it well.” 

“Tell it simply and truly,” said the teacher, “and it will be 
well told. When we have heard it, I shall be able to judge 
whether it is to the purpose.” 

“My story,” said the boy, “is about two walks which I took 
at different times.” 

“When the enemy’s troops passed through our village, two 
years ago, they forced my father to take his horse and go 
with them. ‘They wanted him as a guide. 

“It grew late and my father did not return. The next town 
was not far off, and my mother sent me in search of our dear 
parent. She wept when she bid me go, and my sisters wept 
around her, for they thought I too might be kept. Yet it was 
necessary that we should learn what had become of him, and 
there was none else to go but me. 

“I went with a heavy heart; but it was worse when I came 
back: I had not found my father. It was a dark night in the 
fall season. The wind roared and howled in the oaks, and in 
the fir trees, and between the blasts I could hear the screetch- 
owl and the raven making cries more dismal than the wind. 


My mind was full of the thought that we had lost my poor 


father, and with that of my mother’s grief at seeing me come 
‘back alone. I was never afiaid of the darkness; but then it 





|| seemed terrible to me: I used to love to be alone, but then I 
| longed for company, and would have been glad to have even a 


|dog at my side to speak to. The rattling of the branches and 
the rusling of the leaves started me, and I often thought I 
heard voices in the howling of the wind. I did not think of 
|it then, but it seems to me to me now that the troubled mind 
|of the wicked must be like my feelings when I walked back 
from J in the dark without my father.” 

“Children!” said the teacher, “would you like to walk in a 
/night so dark and stormy, without hope to find your father, 








land fearful even of the wind?” 


“Oh, no!” said they, and shuddered. “Then remember,” said 


| the teacher, “that one-is your Father, in heaven; and that the 


| wicked are without God in the world, groping like blind, and 
|afraid where no fear is.” 
The boy then began again, and told the rest of his story:— 
“My other walk was on the same road: but it was long ufter 




















































































my father had come ne back to us, and we were living together 
in peace and happiness. My sister was with me, and we 
were bringing from the town some little presents with which 
we meant to surprise our mother the next morning, on her 
birthday. It was late this time, too, when we reached home; but 
it was a fine warm evening in May, and every thing was quiet 
and still, except the brook by the path side, and the nighten- 
gales singing in the thickets. We walked on, hand in hand, 
listening to their sweet music and the soft murmur of the wa- 
ter and were too full of delight to be able to tell all that we 
felt. Our father came to meet us, and weclung around him, andI 
told of my former dreary walk. Then he blessed us,and we called 
him our own dear father, and felt that it was even pleasanter 
to have him with us than to enjoy the beauty of the evening. 
Such, I suppose, is the joy of a good conscience.” 

The teacher looked at his children,and they at him—“Blessed 
is the man,” said he, “whose delight is in the law of the Lord! 


blessed is the man whose sin is forgiven, his unrighteousness ||- 


jtom rather than his customers should be imposed upon, and | 


covered! God is with him, to be merciful to him and bless 
him.”--Altered from Krummacker, in the Children’s Maga- 
zine. 


UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE, 


BY BISHOP HEBER. 


Beneath our feet, and o’er our head, 
Is equal warning given; 

Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven. 


Death rides on every passing breeze; 
He lurks on every flower; 

Each season has its own disease, 
Its peril, every hour. 


Our eyes have seen the rosy light 
Of youth’s soft cheek decay, 
And fate descepd in sudden night 

On manhood’s middle day. 


ur eyes have seen the steps of age 
Halt feebly toward the tomb; 

And yet shall earth our hearts engage 
And dream of days to come? 


Turn, mortal, turn! thy danger know, 
Where’er thy foot can tread, 

The earth rings hollow from below, 
And warns thee of her dead! 


Turn, christian, turn! thy soul apply 
To truths divinely given; 

The bones that underneath the lie, 
Shall live for hell or heaven! 








A BROTHER’S LOVE. 


There is something transcendantly virtuous in the affections 
of a high-hearted brother towards his gentle and amiable sis- 
ter. He can feel unbounded admiration for her beauty—he 
can appreciate and applaud the kindness which she bostows 
upon himself. He can press her bright lips and her fair fore- 
head, and still she is unpolluted—he can watch the blush steal 
over her features when he tells her of her innocent follies; and 
he can clasp her to his bosom in consolation when the tears 
gush from her overloaded heart. With woman there is a feel- 
ing of pride mingled with the regard which she has for her 
brother. She looks upon him as one fitted to brave the tem- 
pest of the world; as one to whose arm of protection she can 
fly for shelter when she is stricken by sorrow, wronged or! 
oppressed; as one whose honor is connected with her own; and | 
who durst not see her insulted with impunity. He is to her 
as the oak is to the vine, and though she may fear all other of 
mankind, she is secure and confident in the love and coun- 
tenance of her brother. Nothing affords man such satisfac- 
tion, and nothing entwines a sister so affectionately among 
his sympathies and interests as profound reliance on her vir- 
tae, and strong convictions of her diffidence and delicacy. As 
these two latter are far the most delicious qualities of a beau- 
tiful female, so are they the strongest spells for enticing away 
the affections of the other sex. A female without delicacy is 
a woman without principle; and as innate and shrinking per- 
ception of virtue is a true characteristic of a pure hearted 
creature, so it is the most infallible union between hearts that| 
truly beat in response to each other. ‘There is more tender-| 
ness in the disposition of woman than man; but the affection 
of a brother is full of the purest and most generous impulses; 
it cannot be quenched by aught but indelicacy and unworthi-' 
ness, and it will outlive a thousand selfish and sordid attach- 
ments. A deep-rooted regard for a gentle creature, born of 
the same parents with ourselves, is certainly one of the noblest | 
feelings of our nature, and were every other feeling of human | 
nature dead save this, there would still a bright hope remain 
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CLosE oF THE VOLUME.—Reader, this day completes the first 
year of our acquaintance. We have renewed our weekly con- 
verse for the fifty second time; and it may be that, as close and 
oo friends, we have often been merry and sad together. 

Ve have passed through a year of conflict and trial, the com- 


commonwealth. 


ravages have been felt, and the complaint has gone forth from 
both against the luckless aspect of the times. 

With many, circumstances have materially altered. The 
merchant has been suddenly arrested in his course—monied 
institutions have ceased operations—banks have suspended— 
the sources of his credit have failed, and he has also failed or 
suspended for a season. The speculator has turned with dis- 
may from the enormous quantity of goods former successes 
lured him to purchase, depreciation in the value of the articles 
of his traffic has brought him to a stand, suspense with him 
has ended in suspension, and his voice, too, is heard in the 
general cry against the existing condition of affairs. The me- 
chanic, while he was exulting in the prospect of good times, 
and just as he had struck for better pay, felt that he also was 
struck by the universal calamity, and, as a matter of course, 
his complaints must needs be told; for no man upon the face 
of the earth has higher claims upon his fellows, or deserves to 
be heard before him when the wing of misfortune smites the 
different interests which give life and animated motion to 
society. The laborer has stood and soliloquized over his pick 


and he wondered if he should fa!l with them. He heard the! 





‘turned away from the ignus fatuys that induced him to leave 


| renewed zeal and vigor, perhaps, he has returned to his hon- 


groans of those about him as the blows fell upon one and'| 
another, and when at last it reached himself, and his per diem | 
was reduced, he counselled his dame to reduce the expendi- 
tures of the domicil, and boasted, by way of apology, to the | 
butcher and the baker, that the pressure of the times had | 





pressed him sorely, and his request has been that he might || 


not be pressed for the amount of the small debts he owed. 
The butcher, afler saying hard things of the drover for hold- 
ing his cattle so high, declared he would discontinue his cus-| 


after all, he has succeeded in supplying a sufficiency of beef’ 
for the customers that waited around hisstall. The baker has| 
reduced the size of his six-penny loaf, uttering his anathemas | 
the while, against somebody, whoever he was, that caused the 
rise in the price of flour which would not allow his loaf to! 
rise quite so high, and still he has discovered that his friends 
must eat, and has sold his commodity to some advantage 
and continues to bake and vend as aforetime. Last, not 
least by something considerable, the farmer, after surveying | 
the rail road and the warehouse, too close an intimacy with 
one or both of which has pinched his fingers ard pocket, has 


his fields untilled, and of course his barns unfilled, and with 


orable employment, doubtless finding it more convenient to/| 
raise his grain from the soil than to find fortunes in specu a-| 
ting upon the chartered privileges of a company formed for 
the spread of internal improvements. 

Thus the times—the wicked times have moved on, moving 
every thing else, and yet they have not removed us from their 
influence, but we live, enjoy ourselves, and grumble as our 
fathers did before us. We have too readily forgotten to be 
thankful to the power supreme that will, we are assured, over- 
rule the waywardness of man, and order, even the difficulties 
of life, for our future well-being. 

Man is a thankless creature, ever uttering his complaints, 





ts embarrassment, of which we have heard so much, has | however, 0x 
distributed its influence and effects throughout this extansive| we think, to furnish evidence that we are not altogether def. 
In the tall mansion, where dwelt the man of || cient on these points. We would, for the credit of the city, that 


wealth, and in the clay-built cot of the toil worn laborer its || 2 literary publication should be handsomely supported. The 


or his spade when the news reached him that stocks had fallen, |) 


1] 


|| This will at once double our list, and give us the desideratum 









[ serapered to the shorn lamb;” and though we sit by. our fies. 
The following are part of the on1GINAL articles which will appear in the first ||sides and hear the roar of the whirlwind and talk of the storm, 


‘heir deadly blasting reach us not, and if we knew it ang 
relieved it, we have the means of happiness around us, and 
the fault is our own that we do not enjoy them. 

Reader, the year has passed. Have we improved it? Are 
we wiser and better than when we first took hands in fellow. 
ship? If not, to what purpose have we lived, and what bene. 
fit has our acquaintanceship been? It might profit us to spend 
a short time in pondering over these matters, if, happily, we 
!'may improve the future. Come, then, as we have smiled and 
Wept together sometimes during the past, let us renew our 
acquaintance, and promise, if possible, to be a blessing to each 
other. If we have ever been offended let us forget it, ang 
endeavor mutually to assist each other, and thereby so fulfil 
the purpose of our being. May our fellowship improve ang 
strengthen through years of intellectual enjoyment and satis. 
faction yet to come. May we long remain the best of friends, 
and be the better fer each other’s counsel and acquaintance, 











—A fair opportunity is now afforded of 
city, a literary periodical. The first yol- 
ished, and an exhibition made, not fully, 
iterary strength and resources; but suflicient, 


Monument has been commenced—its course has been through 
!considerable expense, and we appeal, with a degree of conf- 


|| dence to the people of Baltimore for that support and encour. 


agement which we know they have the ability to bestow. 
Other American cities sustain their literature, why should not 
Baltimore? Other cities boast and display their mental re. 
sources, why should not ours? And when for three dollars 
per annum the chance is given of having a periodical perma. 
nently established, will not the pride and patriotism of Balti- 
morians prompt them to put forth their liberality, and cherish 
their literary resources? We make the appeal; shall it be in 
vain? 

The Monument will continue to be published; will the citi- 
zens of Baltimore enable the proprietor to improve it until it 
shall be unsurpassed by any similar publication in this coun. 
try? 


Our Virginia friends deserve a word of thanks. They have 


|| come up like noble hearted fellows and subscribed for our pub- 


jlication. Leaving out this city, we circulate far more exten. 
sively in Virginia than we do in Maryland; and what is still 
better, Virginia subscribers pay up promptly. 


To ovr susscrisers.—Paying subscribers support periodi- 


cals; non-paying subscribers ruin them. This is svfficient on 


| this point to those who know how to understand us, 


A few words to those whom we really regard as our friends. 
It is in your power to assist us in the circulation of the Monu- 
ment, and you may do it in this wey: Let every subscriber 
| procure another; which may be done with very little trouble. 
required. One subscriber is a trifle for every individual to 
obtain, and the aggregate would be no small affair for us to 
| boast of. 

We hope those who intend to subscribe will leave their names _ 
as early as convenient, as we may not be able to supply back 
numbers after the publication of the velume has progressed. 

We have no back numbers of the present volume, and if 
any of our friends who do not wish the work bound will leave 
their numbers at the office they will oblige us. 


To acents.—Many of our agents have neglected us entirely; 
others have given us but a partial consideration. Hereafter, 
the Monument will be sent to such ws send us the pay for five 


new subscribers. 

To those who have attended to our interests we give our 
thanks. 

Agents who have money in their hands belonging to us, 
erwise, immediately. 





will please remit it by mail, or 0° 





teble a 


pamphlet, the title 
“Anniversary address de- 


A friend has placed upon ow: 
page of which bears the following: 
livered before the Oratorica! Socicty of Dickenson institute, 
Carlisle, By Thomas E. Bond, Jr., M. D.” 

We have read this address, coming, as it docs, from an es- 
teemed acquaintance and friend, with no little pleasure. It 
contains advice to the young beginner in the drama of life, 
that would be creditable to on¢ older and more experienced 
than the writer, and we doubt not but its effect will be devel- 


that the fountain of virtue and principle was not yet sealed.— || when but few live who have not much to be grateful for. The || oped in the future fortunes of those to whom it was delivered. 


Philad, Album. 





rain descendeth upon the evil and the good; the “winds are 





The following extract affords about as correct a picture of 
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some scenes enacted i in real life as any y thing we have seen 
lately:— 

«“'T'9 one who takes a philosophical view of the mode of in- 
struction now in vogue, it is painful to notice the plausible er 
rors that are at work to render education nugatory. The 
great desire of educational philanthrophists in the present day, 
is to multiply facilities of instruction. We hear continually 
of some invention for compressing the study of days into 
hours and thus rendering the acquisition of learning easy; and 
so rapid has been the multiplication of these new methods of 
inoculating children with science, that we frequently see a list 
of studies it would have taken Solomon a life time to understand, 
grouped upon a school bill, and promised to be imparted to the 
feeble and unprepared minds of the pupils in a few months 
or years, by the labor-saving machinery of ‘question and 
answer,’ or ‘lectures and experiments.’ In our female 
schools particularly, what a wonderful parade is made of the 
multitude of wisdom to be acquired for $20 a quarter! His- 
tory, Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Astronomy, Chemistry, Bot- 
any, Grammar, Arithmetic, Natural Philosophy, Music, Paint- 
ing, Drawing, French, Spanish and Italian, to say nothing of 
shell-work, and needle-work, and wax-work, and fancy work 
of all kinds, too numerous to mention! And how the humbug 
takes! How eagerly do the gulled parents hurry their children to 
these all promising mental mills, where the babes of grace are 
to be put in, rough and unbroken material, and after a few 
turns of the engine to come out more wise than Sappho, or 
Minerva’s self. 

“The unfortunate pupil dropped into this laboratory of ma. 
chine-made education, feels as confused as if set down sudden- 
ly in the midst of the hum and whirl of a cotton mill. Her 


mind is embarassed by the multitude of subjects crowded || 


upon her attention; the energies of her understanding are par- 


alyzed by the mountainous aspect of the task before it, and if 


left to herself, she would never advance astep. But the teach- 


er or rather the manager of this educating process, assures | 
| 


her that allis casy to be learned. He puts into her hand a 
series of “Questions and Answers for the use of schools,” and 
she learns that there is nothing to be done but to exercise the | 
faculties of the parrot—specch and memory. Every thing is 
thus superficially glanced over. The pupils pass rapidly |, 
through the routine prescribed, learning at least to pronounce 
with propricty the names of the sciences they are pretended 
to be taught, and at most to fill the memory with arbitrary 
names, misconceived principles, and it may be some interest- 
ing facts. But the energies of the mind are not developed 
the powers of the intellect are not elicited, exercised, and ex- 
panded; in other words the pupils are not educated. 

“It is no wonder that after having undergone such a mockery 
of education as this, many females are found to be utterly 
unprepared to he the equal companions of educated men. It is 
no wonder their conversation is so trifling, empty and unin- 


teresting, or that under their auspices ‘small talk’ should | 


have the exclusive entree of the parlor. Such results argue 
no want of capacity, they are the necessary consequences of 


the quackery to which the female mind is subjected.” 








AMERICAN SCENERY 
From Miss Martineau’s work. 
The last of the Kanawha river, as we bade adieu to it on the 
28th of June, was smooth and sweet, with its islets of racks, 


and the pretty bridge by which we crossed the Gauley, and en. 


tered upon the ascent above New River. The Gauley and the 
New River join to make the Kenawha. The ascent of the 
mountains alove New River is trying to weak nerves. The 
horses have to stop here and there to rest; and it appears that 
if they were to back three steps it would be death. The road 
however is really broad though it appears a mere ledge when 
the eye catches the depth below, where the brown river is 
rushing and brawling in its rocky bed. 
his cap in the steepest part, and the driver made no difiiculty 
about stopping to Ict him recover it. What a depth it was! 


like the dreamy visions of one’s childhood of what winged | 
passengers may first learn of man’s dwelling place, where they 


light on a mountain top; like Satan’s glimpse from the mount 
of Soliloquy; like an unusual or forbidden peep froin above 
into the retirements of nature, or the arrangements of man. 
On ovr left rose the blasted rocks which had been compelled 
to yicld us a passage; but their aspect was already softened 
by the trails of crimson and green creepers which were spread. | 
ing over their front. The unmeasured pent-house of wild- 
vine was still below us on the right, with which rhododendren 

blossoms bursting through, and rock plants shooting up from 
every ledge and crevice at the edge of the precipice. After a| 
long while, (I have nothing to say of time or distance, for I || 


thought of neither,) a turn in the road shut out the whole | stand a word; and I was standing close by. 
from our sight. I leaned out of the stage farther, and farther, }} 


+ We know not what races of wild monarchs may have had | 


A passenger dropped | 








1 Ito catch, as I supposed, 2 a \ last glimpse of the tremendous valley 
and when I drew in again, it was with a feeling of deep 


saw a house, a comfortable homestead, in this wild place, with 
ite pasture and cornfields about it; and I longed to get out, 
land ask the people to let me live with them. 

| In a few minutes the stage stopped. “If any of the passen- 
‘gers wish to see the Hawk’s Nest—” Shouted the driver. 
He gave us ten minutes, and pointed with his whip to a beaten 
'path in the wood to the right. It seems to me now that I 
was unaccountably cool and careless about it. I was absorbed 
by what I had seen, or I might have known, from the direc- 
tion we were taking, that we were coming out above the 
iriver again. 

We had not many yards to go. We issued suddenly from 
the covert of the wood, upon a small platform of rock—a Devil’s 
Pulpit, it would be called, if its present name were not so 
much better—a platform of rock, springing from the mountain 
|side, without any visible support, looking sheer down upon 
an angle of the roaring river between eleven and twelve hun- 
|| dred feet below. Nothing whatever intervened. Spread out | 
| beneath, shooting up around, are blue mountain peaks, extend- 
ing in boundless expanse. No one, I believe, could look down 
jover the edge of this airy shelf, but for the stunted pines 
|| which are fast rooted in it. With each arm clasping a pine | 
|| Stem, I looked over, and saw more, I cannot but think, than | 
|| the world has in reserve to show me. 
| It is said that this place was discovered by Chief Justice 
| Marshall, when, as a young man, he was surveying among 
But how many Indians knew it before? 
| How did it strike the mysterious race who gave place to the 
Indians? Perhaps, one of these may have stood there to see 
} the summer storm careering below; to feel that his foothold 
|, was too lofty to be shaken by the thundering peals that 
|| burst beneath; to trace the quiverings of the lightenings afar, 





|the mountains. 





while the heaven was clear above his own head. Perhaps 
||this was the stand chosen by the last Indian, from which to 
| cast his lingering glance upon the glorious regions from 
|| which the white intruders were driving his race. If so, here | 
| he must have pined and died, or hence he must have cast 

| himself down. I cannot conceive that from this spot any 
| man could turn away to go into exile. But it cannot be that 
| Marshall was any thing more than the earliest of the Saxon 


| . . ~ 
|| race who discovered this place. Nature’s thrones are not left} 


|| to be first mounted by men who can be made chief justices. 


| them first. 





SCENE IN CHINA, 


By an American Missionary. 
| 

Walking one evening in the environs of this city, my atten- 
| tion was arrested by the sound of two clarionets proceeding 


from the opposite side of a rice field. On looking that way, I 


| Taou sect. The priests of this order are known from their || 
| fashion of wearing the hair in a tuft on the crown of the| 
|, head. 
| of pastry gaily ornamented with flowers and papers, followed 


by two men blowing the instruments. The priests were dres- 


sed in gowns reaching tothe fect, the bodies of which were || 
made of green silk; while the front and back of each garment || 


were red silk set into the green, and so broad and long as to ll aheeet enctush to Breck iscecl toc, without enauluasel 
| 2 S a a ’ . 


leave but a narrow strip of the latter color visible. A similar || 


strip of red was inserted into the arms. On the back was an 


embroidered tiger on a square patch; but what it was emble- || 


matical of, as constituting part of the dress of a Taou priest, || 


I cannot say. The headdress was an embroidered, dark blue | 
cloth cap, the front lying flat on the head, and extending back 
till it formed a right angle with that part which came up from 
behind. 


and differs widely from the yellow surplice of the Budhists. 


This dress is the ceremonial one of the 'T'aou priests 


, 


As soon as the party had reached the side of the field where 
I stood, they proceeded towards a little altar or shrine, about 
two feet square and a foot and a half high, situated in the cor- 
ner near by. 
en images of two agricultural deities, and before it was laid a 
bamboo mat upon which to kneel. 


On this shrine were two weathor-beaten, wood- | 


The man carrying the 
dish of offerings laid it down by the side of the shrine, and 
then another attendant brought a few small cups of spirits and 


| grief that such a scene was to be beheld by me no more. 1|! 


There was one Chinese preceding, who carried a dish || = : , 
I a : || Constable bleed handsomely for the copy right; and on in- 
1 


|| ward a duplicate. 


vented any one hearing, even had the priests spoken distinct- 
ly. This chanting was continued about two minutes, when 
the spirits were poured out, and genuflections made by all the 
persons officiating; after which the party proceeded to another 
similar‘shrine, to which the man bearing the sacrifice of cakes 
had previously gone. A few idle boys had gathered around, 
but besides these, no one joined in the ceremonies. A man 
who was transplanting vegetables, and was rather incommoded 
by the performance, did not even suspend his work; although 
the object of this worship, which was to intercede for a good 
crop of rice, might be supposed to interest him. 

As the next altar was only a few steps, I went and began 
to ask one of the musicians about what I saw. He replied to 
all my questions very civilly, which one of the priests hearing 
joined in the conversation. Although he was at that instant 
engaged in chanting, he spoke out and chanted at the same 
time. The other two, also engaged in chanting, were laugh- 
ing at some pert reply a boy gave to a question. ‘Thus was 
the heartlessness of the farce shown; the priests were paid for 
doing the job, just as the workmen were whom they met 
marching through the fields. No one appeared to take any 
interest in their movements, nor did any others than boys join 
them. They were paid about twelve dollars for visiting all 
the shrines in that neighborhood, and going through similar 
ceremonies at each, 

This is only an additional instance of the heartlessness of 
of their religion, a point wherein it agrees with every other 
form of worship, except that of pure, undefiled Christianity. 
The latter is of the heart, or is no worship at all; these are 
|merely of the body, and varied into every form and ceremony 
a bewildered imagination can conceive. The purity and sub- 
limity of the religion of the cross appear tenfold more pure 
| when contrasted with such senseless and heartless ceremonies, 
To raise such blind and degraded pagans, to teach such igno- 
rant immortals a better way, is surely a work an angel might 


|| engage in: how much more a frial man whose feet were once 


|in this same slough! There is, however, in this rite, sense- 
less and idolatrous as it is, something that shows a feeling of 
dependence upon a higher power for the fruits of the earth in 
the mind of the Chinese. And we ought not to deny them 
the meed of good intentions, although that will by no means 
| excuse their idolatry, in thus ascribing to their false gods thay 
| superior agency over the productions of the earth for which 
they can implore and intercede. This custom, heartless as it 
jis, affords a proof that the true God has not left himself 
without some witness in their hearts, and leaves them more 
inexcuseable for not seeking him. 








Scott used to tell with much merriment the following amu- 
| sing disaster, of which he was the victim. 

“One morning last spring,” he said, “Topened a huge lump 
of a despatch, without looking how it was addressed, never 


| doubting that it had travelled under some omnipotent frank, 


sees mia : >” || like the first Lord of the Admiralty’s, when, lo and behold the 
‘saw a company of eight or ten Chinese crossing over to tie || 


side where I stood, among whom were three pricsts of the || 


|| contents proved to be a MS. play, by a young lady of New 
|| York, who kindly requested me to read and correct it, equip 





|| it with prologue and epilogue, procure for it a favorable recep- 
‘tion from the manager of Drury Lane, and make Murray or 


specting the cover I found that I had been charged five pounds 
jodd fur the postage. —This was bad enough; but there was no 
A fortnight or so after, 
| another packet, of no less formidable bulk arrived, and I was 


|help, so I groaned and submitted. 


| Conceive my horror, when out jumped the same identica] 
\tragedy of The- Cherokee Lovers, with a second epistle from 
|| the authoress, stating that ‘as the wind had been boisterous 
she feared the vessel intrusted with her former communication 
might have foundered, and therefore judged it prudent to for- 


9 


|| Earzy rising.—A certain journalist is bold enough to 


|impugn the doctrine of early rising in these terms: “We are 
‘no worshippers of the sun ourselves, and willingly confess that 
we don’t belong to the rising generation: there is no donbt, 
to be sure, but sleep, the great restorative, like other restora- 
Some constitutions require 
more, some less, but every individual shou!d find out his own 
measure; and if your advocates for ‘eirly rising!’ would make 
that the foundation of their arguments, and,. moreover, use 
early rising, as a relative term to be dated from the hour of 


itives taay be taken to excess. 








some incense sticks, which he set on fire." A personage who 
lw yas apparently the landholder arranged the several things, 
||and then, at a signal from one of the priests, began to kneel 
| before the shrine, while they chanted the prayers. They spoke 
‘or rather mumbled so indistinctly, that no one could under- 
The din of asmall 
gong andac ymbal, which were beaten by the attendants, pre- 


sleep, their labors would be more rational and more beneficial. 
As it is, a!l theories upon the subject are whimsical.” 











An eccentric, died"lately in Houghton-le-Spring at the age 
of 79. He courted a lady fifty years, and during that time it 


is calculated that in his visits to her, he walked not less than 
16,480 miles. 
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Alliance song, by J. H. Hewitt, 
A Reflection, 
rn scene, 

new . 
Anne of i , by Jas. re 
A night in December, by M. Walsh, 
Africa, 
A manuel, ; 
A tear for the grave of ——, 
A song of joy, 
Anacrontique, 


Bivouac de Napoleon, by J. A. Shea, 
Beauty, 

Battle monument, by J, N. M ’ Jilton, 
Battle song, by J. H. Hewitt, 

Birth of Washington, 

Banner song, 

Breathe not her name, 


Come home, 

Cardinal Woolsey, 

meen ape f : 

Cascade of the rainbow, by David Creamer, 
Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem, 
Conversion, 

Canzonet, 

Critics, 

Come to the forest, by Mrs. L. J. Peirson, 


Disappointment, 
Despondency, 
Dowsabel, 
Duty’s call, 
Deity, 


Editor’s puzzle, 

Ellen’s rose, by J. N. M‘Jilton, 
' Epitaph on a dog, 

Ellen—the ministrel maid, 
Epigram, 

Epitaph, 

Etchings of poetry, 

Eve’s banishment, 


Farewell to home, 

Faux pas, 

Farewell, 

Farewell to St. Josephs, 
Friendship’s tribute, 
Funeral hymn, 
Forgiveness, 

Faith, hope, and charity, 
Flight of time, 

Farewell to summer, 


Geraldine, by James Hungerford, 
Guenever, by J. N. M’ Jilton, 


Hypocrisy detected, 

He won the scarf. 

Hymn, 

Happier hours, 

Hellen, 

Home of my childhood, 

He sleeps beneath the wave, 


I once had hope, — 

It is not hard to die, 

I am not what I seem to be, 
Italian mariner’s hymn 
Incomprehensiblity of God, 
{ am not happy now, 

I sigh for thee, (set to music,) 
ln 
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Je Pense a vous, 


Jepthah’s daughter, 
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Last hopes. . 

Lines, by R. Harrington, 
Life is a sea, 

Lutsow’s wild chase, 

Lines found in a sea shell, 
Lines for music, 

Lines to an album, 

Lady of the Lake, 

Lines, by Rev. C. A. Davis, 
Lines, by J. C. M’Cabe, 
Lines, by J.T’. Hanson, 
Lines to my mother, by C. C. Cox, 
Lines, by E. Yeates Reese, 
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Midnight, 
Mountains, by N. M. Knapp, 
Madrigal, 
My mother’s 9 . 
Musings in it Auburn, by J. N. M ’ Jilton, 
My home—my wife—my child, 
Musings, 
Matin madrigal, by N. M. Knapp, 
My country, 
Music, 
My mountain home, 
My own sweet Isle, by J. Wills, 
Medora’s eye, 


Neah-Emathlah, 
Nature, 

New year’s address, 
Newsmongers, 


Ode to ambition, by L. A. Wilmer, 

Our refuge, by David Creamer, 

Other days, 

On a miser 

Ode, by J. it. Hewitt, 

Ode for the fourth of july, by James Aiken, 
Offices of friendship, 

O no! [ am not happy now, 


Past pleasures, 

Poor Bessie Lee, 
Paulus © meilus, 
Portraits from the past, 


Partings, 

Pleasant children, 
Prayer during battle, 
Poem, by J. Wills, 


Reminiscences, 
Religion, 
Reflections, 
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Scraps, by C. C. Cox, A. B. 
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Song, 72, 172, 212 
Stanzas, 35, 61, 95, 108, 121, 122, - 179, 195, 201, 207, 
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Sorrow, 

Sword song 

Sleighing. 

Stanzas hy James Aiken, 

Sweet Christabel, (set to music,) 

Song, by James Hungerford, 

Stanzas, by N. C. Brooks, 

Stanzas, by S. A. R. 

Stanzas to Calanthe, by J. Hungerford, 
Song of the jeweller, by Miss H. L. Beasley, 
She’s false, 

Stanzas, by M. Walsh, 

Serenade, by J. B. Hays, 

Spring’s first violet, 

Sand for the monument, 

Speculation, 

Song of the angel in Paradise, by James Aiken, 
Song of the retail dry-goods man, 
Sweet Lizzy, by Miss H. L. Beasley, 
Summer evening, 

Stanzas, by M. 8. Lovett, 

Secret courtship, 
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The forsaken, 
The hour of eve, 
The motherless, 
To my wife, 
The sightless restored, by E. Yeates Reese, 
The three worlds, 
Then come to me, 
The rose, 
The offering, 
To Emeline, 
The lover’s grave, 
To Catherine, 
The Amazon, 
The orphan 
The old cordwainer, ; 
To Mary, 
To Ellen, 
a — bride, 
e dying poet’s Jamen' 
The deserted, . 
The division of world, 
The Erkling, 
To **** 
To an estranged friend, 
The captivity, by N. C. Brooks, A. M. 
The rose and the kiss, by R. Harrington, 
To thee, Mary," 





Touch not the sparkling bowl, 
The cricket, 
og dead, 

1e sword song, by J. H. Hewii 
The dance of ‘death, » 
The maid of the south, by T. H. Chivers M. D. 
The Doves, 
To*** *. 
The burial, by Anna H. M? Kenney, 
The deep, deep, snow, 
‘Twilight musings, 
The criminal, 
To 7 
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The soldier’s tear, 

Twilight, 

The sailor’s song, 

The light caique, by James Hungerford, 
The dead fly in a King’s palace, 

To Amanda, 

To Mrs. Mary Ann C * * *, 

The maid of the moor, 

To Eva, 

The parting, 

The Lover, 

The forsaken, 

The Remonstrance, 

The dying poetess, 

*Tis a’ the faut 0’ wily woman (set to music,) 
To a letter from abroad, 

The evening hour, 

The monument, 

The sea spirit, by J. Wills, 

The bliss of home, 

The dead mother, 

To a flower, by Joseph B. Hays, 

The absent one, by T. H. Chivers, 

The dreaming girl, 

The grave yard, 

The meteor, 

The child’s wish for spring, 

The minstrel’s love, 

The dream of Eld, 

The accepted sacrifice, 

To Miss E. M. 

To Mary, 

The American flag, 

The wild rose-tree’s petition to the ploughman, 
To Lucy Seymour, 

The Lover’s apology, 

To-morrow, 

The mother’s lament, by N. C. Brooks A. M. 
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To Fiizabeth, 

The martyrdom of Genius. 

The Saviour, by Miss A. H. M? Kenney, 
The crushed violet, 

The heiress to her lover, 

The martyr’s prayer, 

To the unknown God, 

To Charlotte, 

The friends of early years, 

The lone one, 

The Emigrant ship, by J. C. M? Cabe, 
The melancholy mood, 

The noble sailor, 

The silver cascade, 

The last evening before eternity, 
The Poles’ song of death, 

The charms of woman, by J. Wills, 
The Beautiful bird, 

The mother, 

The departed spirit, 

To my absent mother, 

To G wkkhekt 

To the evening star, 

The dead mariner, 


Uncertainty of life, 


Words for music, 

Woman’s love, 

Words, 

We parted, by J. C. McCabe, 

Why are we here, , 
Why dont he come, by T. S. Arthur, 


Yes I love, 
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